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In 711, Tarik, a Berber 
military commander, in- 
cA vaded Spain from North 
Africa, landingata point 
that still bears his name, 
Gibraltar (from Gebel 
Tarik, or Mt. Tarik). 
Tarik’s first successful campaigns marked the 
beginning of a period of internecine wars and 
invasions that persisted until 756, when Abd 
ar-Rahman established the Umayyad empire 
and began the Muslim domination of Spain. 
By 929, his descendant Abd ar-Rahman III 
declared himself caliph and Cordova became 
the seat of the western caliphate of the Mus- 





lim world. Though peace was never long main- 
tained, the Umayyad empire was the supreme 
force in Spain until its eventual collapse in 
1031. Through the ensuing two centuries, 
Spain endured an unending series of wars be- 
tween the Christians and the Muslims, whose 
ranks had been increased by the alliance with 
North African sects, particularly the Almo- 
hades. Only in 1248, with the capture of Se- 
ville by Ferdinand UI of Castile and similar 
victories of James I of Aragon, did the eventu- 
al reconquest of Spain seem inevitable. Slowly 
pushed southward, the Muslim forces estab- 
lished a stronghold in Andalusia, a region they 
held for several more centuries. 
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1. The principal cities and kingdoms of Spain during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. Several important pottery production 
centers in the region of Valencia are shown in the inset map 


It is within this historical background that 
one must look for the origins of Valencian lus- 
terware, a type of pottery that, by a unique 
glazing process, simulated the rich sheen of 
precious metals and became the most accom- 
plished and sought-after glazed ware in Eu- 
rope during the fifteenth century. To the 
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Umayyad palace city of Medinat az-Zahra, 
near Cordova, the Muslim rulers brought un- 
told treasures to enrich their courts and re- 
create the beauty of their homes in the East. 
Under Abd ar-Rahman III, Cordova became 
a center of sufficient culture and splendor to 
attract artists, musicians, scholars, poets, and 
philosophers from the East. The principal 
ports of Seville, Almeria, and Malaga were 
crowded with merchant fleets bringing lux- 
ury goods from Alexandria, Byzantium, Da- 
mascus, and Baghdad, and taking away Span- 
ish ores and agricultural produce. 

With little doubt, lusterware made its first 
appearance in Spain under such circumstances, 
being imported from eastern centers of pro- 
duction, perhaps Baghdad, Basra, or Kufa. 
There is no indication of lusterware reaching 
Spain before Abd ar-Rahman III’s reign (g12- 
961), and the earliest examples excavated at 
the court of Medinat az-Zahra are remarkabl y 
similar to those found in the East, rendering 
the possibility of local manufacture remote. 

At what point lusterware was first produced 
in Spain is a question that has long kept schol- 
ars disputing. There is little evidence of its in- 
digenous production during the Umayyad rule 
or during the century immediately following 
its collapse. It may have been produced in To- 
ledo; at least there are documents, composed 
not later than 1066, that prove it was a com- 
modity of considerable trade and that specify 
how it should be described while held in bail- 
ment, including how to give a statement of 
its condition. It is also possible that these doc- 
uments referred to imported goods, perhaps 
from Egypt, a country in close contact with 
Andalusia and a known producer of great 
quantities of lusterware. There is one known 
twelfth-century reference to the production 
of lusterware in Spain: a geographical log by 
the writer al-Idrisi, completed in 1154, states 
that gold-lustered pottery was made at Calat- 
ayud in Aragon and exported to distant coun- 
tries. 

By the middle of the thirteenth century, 
Malaga had become well known for its pro- 
duction of lusterware. Whether it was pro- 
duced here at an earlier date is difficult to say, 
but ifit had been, it seems likely that the Cor- 
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dovan writer, ash-Shakundi, in his Risala, an 
encomium of Andalusians and their country 
that lauded Malaga for its figs, wines, textiles, 
and other produce, would have mentioned it. 
Around 1274, however, the writer Ibn Said 
from Granada made special mention of Ma- 
lagan lusterware, and in 13501bn Battuta from 
Tangiers said that a beautiful lustered pottery 
was made in Malaga and exported to the most 
remote countries. (At the same time Almeria 
and Murcia were also known as centers of pro- 
duction, but no examples exist that can be 
identified with these cities.) Malaga continued 
to be highly praised for its lusterware through- 
out the remainder of the fourteenth century, 
but in the waning years of Muslim rule the 
city, prey to constant attack and piracy, be- 
gan to fade as a production center. By 1487, 
when Malaga fell into Christian hands, the art 
must have virtually ceased to exist. 

It is not surprising, then, that artisans from 
Murcia and Malaga are known to have moved 
to the region of Valencia, where vast merchant 
fleets could ship their products unhindered. 
The political climate must have been condu- 
cive to artistic production, for James I of Ara- 
gon in 1251 granted to all master artisans, re- 
gardless of religion, the right to work freely in 
several towns in the vicinity of Valencia up- 
on payment of a small annual tax and a fee for 
each kiln. Thus Muslims, Mudéjares (Muslims 
converted to Christianity), and Christians 
were all working side by side. By 1362, two 
such artisans, Juan Albalat and Pascasio Mar- 
tin were well enough known to be summoned 
by Pope Aubert Audoin to Avignon to manu- 
facture tiles for the palace. 

Many Valencian documents refer to obra de 
Malica (work of Malaga), confirming the close 
association of that southern center with the 
region of Valencia — indeed, the term eventu- 
ally became synonymous with Valencian lus- 
terware. In one document, two Muslim potters 
are referred to as ‘‘masters of Malaga, living in 
Manises.” There are also indications that Va- 
lencia, particularly Manises, had close contact 
with Murcia: many potters there had such 
surnames as Murcia, Murci, Morci, and Al- 
murci. The brothers Abadelaciz and Abrahim 
Almurci are first mentioned in 1325, and a 


Sancho Murci worked for Martin I in 1406 
and for Alfonso V in Valencia until 1428. 

The career of another Murci, Juan, is known 
in more detail. He began manufacturing tiles 
for the palace at Valencia in 1429. In 1444 he 
was contracted by Don Galceran de Reque- 
séns, who later became lieutenant general of 
Catalonia while Alfonso V was in Naples, to 
produce a rush order of nearly five thousand 
tiles. He was later commanded by Alfonso V 
to start tile pavements for the Castle of Gaeta 
and Castel Nuovo in Naples. By the time of 
his death in 1458, he was filling orders simul- 
taneously for the castles at Naples and Valen- 
cia for over two hundred thousand tiles. 

Valencian craftsmen are also known to have 
traveled within Spain to employ their art. In 
1405 Muhammad Sulaiman al-Faki and May- 
mo Annajar, two master potters from Manises, 
which had become the major center of pro- 
duction, traveled to the province of Alicante 
where they remained for five years producing 
luster pottery. 

The widespread fame of Valencian potters 
during the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury is further substantiated by the invento- 
ries of the Duke of Berry. From them we know 
that a certain Jehan de Valence was commis- 
sioned by the Duke, between 1384 and 1386, 
to manufacture tiles for pavements in some of 
the apartments in the tour de Maubergeon at 
Poitiers. The tiles were described as white, 
green, and gold, and charged with the Duke’s 
arms and motto. Jehan, well paid for his serv- 
ices, was allowed a staff of three assistants, one 
painter called Maitre Richard, and six addi- 
tional helpers. 

Unfortunately, the documents do not clear- 
ly describe the glazes used at the centers 
around Valencia, such as Manises, Paterna, 
Mislata, or Valencia itself. An unlustered type 
of tableware is known to have been produced 
at Paterna in the thirteenth century, but little 
is known for later dates. The obra de Malica 
of Manises is assumed to refer to lusterware 
because in a 1414 document that refers to 
operts terre de Manises, the last word has been 
erased and replaced with the term Malica dau- 
ratum (golden Malaga). Another record states 
that obra de Malica was gold lustered. 


How lusterware was ac- 
tually produced hasbeen 
a question of consider- 
able debate over the 
years. Enough informa- 
tion can, however, be 





gleaned fromdocuments 
to reconstruct the process fairly completely. 
From the accounts of the Duke of Berry, while 
Jehan de Valence was in his employ, we have 
a good idea of the types of tools and materials 
used. We know, for instance, that Jehan used 
lead, tin, and residue of copper to achieve the 
gold and green colors of his tiles. Roughly two 
centuries later, in 1584, an Italian, Piccolpasso, 
traveled through Spain gathering information 
for a treatise on the production of ceramics, 
obviously to be used in the burgeoning facto- 
ries of his native country. According to some 
“red 


earth” (red ocher), “Spanish iron” (sulfur of 


scholars’ interpretation of Piccolpasso, 


copper), “Armenian bol” (ferruginous clay), 
and “mineral vermillion” or “‘calcinated sil- 
ver” (sulfur of silver) were the principal ele- 
ments used. In 1585 the Duke of Burgundy, 
Philippe le Beau, traveled through Spain; in- 
cluded in his entourage wasa chronicler named 
Enrique Cock, who carefully recorded glazing 
and firing techniques. And finally, a thorough 
study of the technique was made in 1785 by 
the magistrate Martinez de Irujo upon the or- 
der of Charles III, who wished to restore the 
then faded industry to its former grandeur. 
From his study we learn among other things 
that the actual luster was obtained from the 
firing of copper oxides and the intensity was 
dependent on the amount used. 

The first step of the production was to shape 
or mold the object, by hand or on a potter’s 
wheel, from local clays, usually of a white to 
slightly pink color. This was then fired to a 
biscuit state in a kiln. A white glaze was made 
by melting tin and lead together, which, after 
cooling, was ground, mixed with salt and sand, 
and liquefied. The pottery in the biscuit state 
was dipped into vats of the quick-drying glaze; 
glazes for all but the lustered parts of the de- 
sign were then painted on. In the fifteenth 
century, hues were limited toa dark blue. The 
pigment was obtained from an oxide of cobalt, 
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which was mixed with silica without removing 
the impurities that account for slight grada- 
tions toward purplish or brownish shades; the 
presence of iron probably caused the common- 
ly seen greenish tints. The addition of man- 
ganese oxide produced the sharp purple that 
was used in Valencia exclusively for armorial 
tinctures. The pottery was then fired again. 

The secret of the art lay in the process that 
achieved the actual lustered portions of the 
design. Oxides of silver and copper, produced 
by the addition of sulfur and vinegar to pow- 
dered metal and fired in a kiln until the sulfur 
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2. Reconstruction of a Manises kiln. The lower 
compartment was for fuel, the upper for 
firing the pottery. The frames around the 
pottery were called saggers and were used to 
prevent the pieces from sticking to each other. 
This system may have been used for certain 
types of jars and pitchers, though, in general, 
plates were hung from two small holes in 
the brims, as can be seen in practically 
every plate illustrated here 
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was consumed, were ground up and mixed 
with red ocher, fine silt, and water, ground up 
again, and mixed with more water until a paste 
was formed. The substance was then refired in 
a kiln for about six hours, The resulting com- 
pound was cooled, reground, and mixed with 
vinegar to create a paintlike solution, which 
was then applied very thickly to selected areas 
of the pottery with brushes and feather quills 
and fired for a final time. 

From excavations at Paterna, we know that 
the kilns used for lusterware were built out- 
of-doors and were separated from the rest of 
the manufacturing buildings. They were com- 
posed of two domed chambers, one above the 
other (Figure 2). The lower one was for burn- 
ing the tinder and the upper one was for firing 
the pottery. They had no chimneys; the heat 
and smoke rose through a hole in the roof of 
the lower chamber and emerged through two 
holes in the upper roof. Expert tinderers using 
fuel of dried wood - probably oak or shrubs, 
such as furze or rosemary — controlled the tem- 
perature with remarkable accuracy: the glaz- 
ing was fired at 800°C. The luster coat was 
fired at a lower temperature, about 600°C., 
and the pottery was subjected to a reducing 
fire of incomplete combustion, during which 
the chambers were filled with gases and smoke. 
After the firing, the pottery was sooted black, 
but a washing with a brush and a polishing 
with a cloth revealed the rich luster finish. 

By studying records and by looking at the 

shapes of objects made, a fairly complete pic- 
ture can be drawn of the types of tools used 
by the fifteenth-century potters of Valencia. 
In the way of mechanical tools, there were 
kick wheels for throwing circular and hollow 
pieces; jiggers and jollys, which were used for 
molding hollow objects and throwing flatware; 
and small hand, or turning, wheels for finish- 
ing rims. There were molds of all sorts, usually 
made of a baked clay; wooden templates; me- 
tallic turning tools; crucibles, mortars, and 
pestles for grinding and mixing glazes; vats 
and tubs for mixing clays and washing sooted 
plates; and a variety of quills, feathers, brushes, 
reed pens, and metal styli for painting and 
marking designs. 


The potters of Valencia 
produced a variety of 
shapes and styles of dec- 
orations, many of which 
are discussed and illus- 
trated in the following 
article. Records, inven- 
tories, and contracts give us descriptions and 





names of many types of pottery vessels, but it 
is often difficult to associate these with the ac- 
tual objects to which they refer or to deter- 
mine their function. 

Contract records refer to ullat compassat, 
ullat figurat, Xapellet, encadenat, garland et a, 
domasquina, papa, pages, emperador, and sim- 
ilar terms, which apparently refer to the type 
of vessel as well as to the style of decoration. 
Further research is needed, however, before 
the wealth of information in these documents, 
which are abundant throughout most of the 
fifteenth century in Valencia, can be truly 
fathomed. The strictly legal terminology of 
these documents adds to the difficulty of de- 
ciphering them. 

Private records of commissioners present 
less formidable problems of interpretation. We 
have already noted the descriptions of the tiles 
manufactured for the Duke of Berry at Poi- 
tiers. The inventories of King René, Duke 
of Anjou, for the years 1471-1472, itemize 
a number of objects of Valencian lusterware 
that were kept in the Duke’s private quarters 


at the palace of Angers, such as “a large plate 
of Valencia, tin enameled with golden foliage’’ 
(now known by art historians as the copper 
ivy pattern, Figure 12), “a plate of the same 
sort with fueillages pers,’ and another with 
fleurs perses (blue foliage, blue flowers, now 
called the blue bryony pattern, Figures 3, 11). 
The Duke used one of these dishes to wash his 
hands in (see Figure 12, page 28), while others 
served as decoration in his private chapel. 
Contemporary panel paintings and book il- 
luminations are also valuable documents for 
determining the styles, shapes, and use of Va- 
lencian lusterware. A panel painting of the 
Annunciation of the Virgin in the Gerona Ca- 
thedral shows a cupboard in the background 
in which there are several objects of Valencian 
lusterware, including a deep dish and an alba- 
rello, or pharmaceutical jug, like the one in 
Figure 4. The albarello in the painting, inter- 
estingly enough, does not have a ceramic top 
but is covered with a tightly fitted piece of 
parchment or muslin, clearly demonstrating 
the manner in which these containers were 
sealed. Another fifteenth-century panel paint- 
ing, of the Last Supper, now in Solsona, shows 
on the table a variety of pitchers, bowls, plates, 
platters, and other serving dishes. A fifteenth- 
century Italian panel painting of a luxurious 
courtly banquet shows tables set entirely with 
lusterware of Valencian manufacture (Figure 
5). Demonstrating that lusterware was also ac- 


3. Small bowl emblazoned with the 
coat of arms of Dazzit of 
Florence, front and back. 
Valencian (Manises), middle 
of the XV century. Diameter 9 
inches. The Cloisters Collection, 
56.171.156. This small bowl ts 
decorated with a bryony pattern, 
named for the type of leaves it 
represents. The motif ts repeated in 
an abbreviated form on the back 








4. Albarello. Valencian (Manises), 
1420-1430. Height 121% inches. 
The Cloisters Collection, 


56.171.147 


5. Court Feast. Panel painting, 
attributed to Apollonio di 
Giovanni. Italian, XV century. 
Niedersachsische Landesgalenie, 
Hanover 


quired for strictly decorative purposes is the 
credenza, or tiered display platform, in the 
right foreground, on which large, elaborate 
platters and pitchers are exhibited. The host 
of this banquet must have been of very high 
station, for the number of plates that could 
be displayed on such a credenza was strictly 
regulated by the owner’s rank. This painting 
also indicates the popularity Valencian luster- 
ware enjoyed and the extent to which it was 
exported. 

Many other examples of lusterware appear 
in panel paintings of non-Spanish origin. Per- 
haps the most famous example is the Portinari 
Altarpiece, painted between 1473 and 1475 by 
Hugo van der Goes who was, in all likelihood, 
born in Ghent. The albarello in the foreground 
is decorated with a blue and copper luster ivy 
pattern, and was undoubtably made in Ma- 
nises (Figure 7). In Germany, a master in the 
workshop of Hans Multscher used a similar 
motif on a panel of the so-called Wurzach Al- 
tarpiece, depicting the Death of the Virgin 
(Figure 8). Many examples can be found in 
French paintings as well. 

One of the most informative documents re- 
lating to Valencian lusterware is a letter to 
Don Pedro Buyl, Lord of Manises. The Buyls, 
one of the most illustrious of Aragonese fam- 
ilies, had settled in Valencia in 1238 after the 
reconquest of that region and, over the cen- 
turies, gradually increased their power and in- 


fluence. As lords of Manises they had the right 
to collect one tenth of all revenues accrued 
through the production of lusterware in that 
town, and at times even served as middlemen, 
contracting for whole shipments of pottery 
and, presumably, keeping a higher percentage 
of the revenues for themselves. The letter to 
Don Pedro, dated November 26, 1454, is from 
Maria of Castile, consort of Alfonso V of Ara- 
gon, and is signed by the Queen. It includes 
an itemized order for an entire set of luster 
tableware: large washing bowls, meat dishes, 
porringers, broth bowls, water pitchers, two- 
handled flower vases, mortars, and other bowls 
of various sizes, all of which were to be ‘‘lus- 
tered inside and out.”’ Another letter from the 
Queen, dated March 21, 1455, thanked Don 
Pedro for the fulfillment of this order and re- 
quested an additional six pitchers and as many 
drinking cups. 

These two letters are invaluable for their 
historical evidence: not only do they confirm 
that Manises was a chief center of lusterware 
production and that the Buyls were principal 
figures in the industry, but they also specify 
the types and functions of vessels produced as 
well as provide an indication of the time re- 
quired for carrying out the complex steps in- 
volved in their manufacture. Don Pedro was 
well paid for his efforts: his proceeds for the 
year 1454 were 6,000 sueldos, which, translated 
into our currency, amounts to over $75,000. 





6. Albarello. Valencian ( Manises), 
middle of the xv century. Height 
1234 inches. Bequest of George 
Blumenthal, 41.190.225. The 
unusual symbol on this albarello 
indicates that it was used to store 
powders 
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7. Detail of The Natwity, from the 
Portinart Altarpiece. Panel 
painting by Hugo van der Goes. 
Flemish, 1473-1475. Uffizi, 
Florence. Photograph: Alinart - 
Art Reference Bureau 


8. Death of the Virgin, from the so- 
called Wurzach Altar. Panel 
painting by an assistant to Hans 
Multscher. German, 1437. 
Staatliche Museen, Berlin 


9. Basin emblazoned with the 
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arms of Maria of Castile, 
consort of Alfonso V of 
Aragon. Valencian 
(Manises), before 1458. 
Diameter 1814 inches. 
Victoria and Albert 


Museum, London 


Plate emblazoned with the coat 
of arms of the Buyl family. 
Valencian (Manises), 1470- 
1490. Diameter 143% inches, The 
Cloisters Collection, 56.171.104 








Coats of arms tell us 
much about the plates 
they adorn. There are 
examples emblazoned 
with the coats of arms of 
practically all the royal- 
ty of fifteenth-century 
Aragon, including John IT (1397-1479) and his 
wife, Blanche of Navarre (died 1441); Al- 
fonso V (1432-1481) and his wife, Maria of 
Castile (died 1458); Ferdinand (1452-1516) 
and his wife, Isabella (died 1504). A number 
of plates bear the coats of arms of Philippe le 
Bon, Duke of Burgundy (died 1467), whose 
interest in Spain is well known (Figure 13). In 
1428, he sent the nobleman André de Toulon- 
geon to negotiate a marriage with the daugh- 
ter of the king of Castile, a mission that failed 
and ended in 1429 in a marriage alliance with 
the court of Portugal. It is not unreasonable, 
however, to assume that Philippe’s envoys 
went through Aragonese dominions and com- 
missioned lusterware on his behalf. Perhaps 
the lusterware depicted on a page of a Flemish 
illuminated manuscript commissioned around 
1500 by the Duke’s grandson, Philippe le 
Beau, was part of the Burgundian collection 
brought back from the marriage missions of 
the late 1420s. Another plate demonstrates 
the French interest in Valencian lusterware, 
and, because it is emblazoned with the coats 
of arms of Charles VII of France, the Dauphin 
Louis, and the Duke and Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, it must be dated 1456-1461. 

In Italy, too, Valencian lusterware enjoyed 
considerable popularity, particularly with the 
Tuscan families of Florence and Siena. There 
are many plates bearing the arms of the city of 
Florence and such important Florentine fam- 
ilies as the Arrighi, Guasconi, Morelli, Arnolfi, 
and Medici; and others bearing those of such 
Sienese families as Tondi, Mannucci, and Span- 
nocchi. One account relates that a certain Si- 
enese master potter by the name of Galgano 
di Belforte learned the luster craft at Valencia, 
returned to his home in 1514, and contributed 
greatly to the rapidly growing Faenza and ma- 
jolica pottery industry. As a matter of fact, 
the term majolica was apparently adopted as 
a generic name for the goods themselves some- 
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time after Majorca became a transshipment 
point for cargoes of lusterware bound from 
Valencia to Italy and other destinations. 

In addition to demonstrating the wide dis- 
persal of Valencian lusterware, coats of arms 
often enable us to arrive at more precise dat- 
ing than do the styles of decoration. The plate 
bearing the arms of Philippe le Bon (Figure 
13), for example, has the type of dotted flower 
and “diapered” (dotted) background often 
considered a stylistic development of the mid- 
dle of the century, but the arms prove this to 
be untrue. Philippe le Bon, in 1430, impaled 
the lions of Brabant Limburg on the second 
and third quarters of his coat of arms. These 
impalements, missing on the arms of this plate, 
necessarily date it before 1430. Likewise, a 
large wing-handled vase in the Godman Col- 
lection in England bears the coats of arms of 
either Piero or Lorenzo de’ Medici, but must 





11. Deep dish emblazoned with the coat of 
arms of deght Aglh of Florence. Valencian 
(Manises), middle of the xv century. Diam- 
eter 1834 inches. The Cloisters Collection, 


56.171.152 


date after 1465, the year Piero was granted 
the right to add the fleurs-de-lis of France to 
his arms, which appear here. This vase, dated 
about 1420, and the plate emblazoned with the 
arms of Blanche of Navarre (see Figure 5, page 
23) also indicate that particular patterns of 
decoration, in this case blue and luster ivy 
patterns, tended to be repeated over a long 
period of time. 

For.an entire century, the lusterware indus- 
try of Valencia flourished. The pottery pro- 
duced there, with its warm colors, its rich, 
metallic luster sheens so successfully imitating 
the patina of precious metals, and its pleasant 
designs intermingling Muslim and Christian 
motifs with balance and grace, was certainly 
the finest available in Europe. Innumerable 
members of royal and noble houses in Spain, 
France, and Italy commissioned lusterware for 
both table service and decoration and had it 
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NOTES AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The first major book in English on this subject ts 
Alfred van de Put’s Hispano-Moresque Ware of 
the XV Century (London, 1904), which discusses 
the origins of Valencian lusterware and considers 
the development of the particular styles through 
the coats of arms emblazoned on them. Seven 
years later, Mr. van de Put reevaluated his first 
volume, adding extensive documentation, which 
allowed for more accurate dating, and more de- 
tailed historical and archaeological information in 
his Hispano-Moresque Ware of the XV Century: 
Supplementary Studies and Some Later Examples 
(London, 1911). In a small volume, The Valencian 


emblazoned with their coats of arms. Artists 
of the period, fascinated by its handsome de- 
signs and rich surface qualities, often depicted 
lusterware in the details of their panel paint- 
ing and manuscript illumination. Suddenly, in 
the early sixteenth century, the industry be- 
gan to decline. The withdrawal of noble and 
royal patronage by the middle of the century, 
a major cause of this decline, may have been, 
in part, induced by the shortcomings of later 
craftsmen, but, more probably, by the devel- 
opment of the Renaissance taste. The harsh 
treatment of the Muslims in later years and 
the rise of the pottery factories at Talavera 
de la Reina, which espoused a distinctly non- 
Muslim taste, must have been contributing 
factors as well. By the end of the sixteenth 
century, the industry of Valencia and its sur- 
rounding towns was virtually extinct, the glory 
of its former days a dim remembrance. 


12. Two plates. Valencian (Manises), middle of 
the xv century. Diameters 11 and 17° 
inches. The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.119, 
136. These matching plates, perhaps from 
the same service, both bear the arms of 
Morelli of Florence and are decorated with 
the copper wy pattern 


Styles of Hispano-Moresque Pottery, published by 
the Hispanic Society of America (New York, 
1938), Mr. van de Put analyzes original docu- 
ments carefully and attempts to associate the 
original descriptions of style and shape with ex- 
isting lusterware. The most important work on 
the subject in recent years is Alice Wilson Froth- 
ingham’s Lustreware of Spain, also published by 
the Hispanic Society of America (New York, 
1951), which contains a detailed and well-illus- 
trated chapter on Valencian lusterware. Miss 
Frothingham’s Catalogue of Htspano-Moresque 
Pottery in the Collection of the Hispanic Soctety of 
America (New York, 1936) is also highly inform- 
ative. 
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13. Plate emblazoned with the arms 
of Philippe le Bon, Duke of 
Burgundy. Valencian (Manises), 
1420-1430. Wallace Collection, 
London. Crown copyright 


Imtial drawing of sun- 
burst, detail of back of 
Figure 9 


Valencian Lusterware 
of the Fifteenth Century: 


An Exhibition at The Cloisters 


——— 


To appreciate fully the charm and beauty of Valencian lusterware, one 
must go beyond the historical and documentary background and consider 
the pieces themselves. Over the course of the fifteenth century a number of 
distinct shapes and decoratwe patterns were developed by the potters of 
Valencia. Fine examples of virtually all of these patterns and many of the 
shapes can be drawn from the Museum's rich collection. The pieces illustrated in the follow- 
ing pages, chosen to gwe an indication of the scope of Valencian production, will be con- 


sidered in terms of thew patterns, shapes, and chronological ordering. All are included in the 





special exhibition of Valencian lusterware that opened at The Cloisters on July 8 and runs 


through December 1, 1970. 


1. Although the origins of lusterware lie prin- 
cipally in the Muslim world and Islamic de- 
signs exerted a considerable influence on lus- 
terware style in Spain, a counterforce, the 
Gothic, was felt at an early period. Even the 
potters working in the Muslim strongholds of 
Andalusia, in the south of Spain, were affected 
by the Gothic and Christian impact long be- 
fore the turn of the fifteenth century. After 
the reconquest of the province of Valencia by 
James I of Aragon in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, Muslims and Christian arti- 
sans were encouraged to work side by side. By 
the time the luster technique—a method of 
glazing familiar to Andalusian artisans, partic- 
ularly those of Malaga -— penetrated into Va- 
lencia, Gothic and Muslim motifs alike were 
well known, and, although imitations of the 
patterns used by the Muslims in Malaga were 
much more common, both were employed. 
This bowl, one of the oldest pieces of Valen- 
cian lusterware in the Museum’s collections, 
is also one of the earliest examples displaying 
completely Gothic decoration. Characteristic 
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of early Valencian pottery, the bowl has thick 
walls and stands on three short feet, probably 
used to prevent the glaze from adhering to the 
floor of the kiln. Painted in the center are a 
horseman spearing a dragon — perhaps inspired 
by the legend of St. George —a page in the 
background holding a shield and an extra 
spear, and a forest indicated by a few branches 
of coarse foliage on a “diapered,” or dotted, 
ground. The hunter wears a late fourteenth- 
century costume called a gipon, while the page 
wears a turban, short trousers, and leggings 
typical of the same period. Details are deline- 
ated by sgrafhito, or surface etching, and the 
luster is of a dark brown color with little iri- 
descence. The shields around the border of the 
rim cannot be identified as coats of arms, but 
an identical motif occurs on a piece of the 
same period in the Instituto de Valencia de 


Don Juan in Madrid. 


Bowl. 1390-1400. Diameter 175% inches. Gift of 
George Blumenthal, 41.100.173 
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2,3. The purely Muslim motifs that grace 
these plates are typical of the dominant style 
of Valencian luster decoration during the first 
several decades of the fifteenth century. In the 
earlier of the two, Arabic trees of life and 
bands of pseudo-Kufic script radiate from a 
geometric star pattern in the center. The back- 
ground consists of delicately patterned lines, 
spirals, and palmettes. The motif of pseudo- 
Kufic script, interpreted by some scholars as 
a degenerate form of an Arabic word meaning 
grace, was repeated continually throughout 
the century. The trees of life and this partic- 
ular type of background, however, occur less 
frequently and become increasingly less deli- 
cate and well drawn during the ensuing dec- 
ades. 

In the second plate, which can be dated 
slightly later, the palmettes are rendered in 
bold strokes of dark blue glaze within the prin- 
cipal pattern. The brim is decorated with a 
scriptlike pattern, which is often repeated in 
later pieces. 

The colors introduced in these plates are 
standard, with slight variations of tones in lat- 
er examples, for Valencian lusterware of the 
fifteenth century. The ground is a creamy 
white glaze, the background patterns are cop- 
per luster, and the principal designs are deep 
cobalt blue. 


Plate and deep dish (brasero). Manises, 1420- 
1430 and about 1430. Diameters 175% and 1734 
inches. The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.161, 162 


4. Throughout the fifteenth century, heraldry played an important role 
in the decoration of Valencian lusterware. The tradition had been firmly 
established in the fourteenth century by the artisans of Paterna. Many 
plates from this Valencian pottery center survive, bearing the arms of King 
Martin I of Aragon and his wife, Maria de Luna. By the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, this practice was adopted by the artisans of Manises, who 
emblazoned the coats of arms of royalty and nobility from Spain, France, 
and Italy against backgrounds of Muslim motifs, at first of precise detail 
and careful rendering but later of increasingly coarse and free execution. 

This plate bears the arms of Aragon-Sicily. As is often the case, the iden- 
tification of the arms leads to a more certain dating of the object. The king- 
dom of Sicily remained under separate dominion until the death of Martin I 
in 1409, whereupon it reverted to the crown of Aragon. It then fell under 
Aragonese rule (the province of Valencia was a part of the kingdom of Ara- 
gon) until John IT of Aragon granted the title of King of Sicily to his son in 
1468. It seems likely, then, that lusterware with the arms of Aragon-Sicily 
would have been produced during this period, 1409-1468, when Sicily, with- 
out its own king, fell under the dominion of Aragon. 

The very fine and delicate Muslim background patterns and the small 
pseudo-Kufic script indicate a date early in this period. 


Deep dish (brasero). Manises, about 1420-1430. Diameter 1714 inches. The 
Cloisters Collection, 56.171.113 


5. This unusually shaped plate, flat with a slightly curved edge, introduces 
a stylistic pattern that became extremely common toward the middle of the 
century, composed of blue and yellow ivy leaves with an acacia-leaf and 
small dotted-flower background. Later plates using this design began to re- 
place the yellowish luster glaze with a more distinctly copper one and tended 
to treat the ivy leaves with less attention to the individual details. 

The plate is emblazoned with the arms of Blanche of Navarre, impaled 
with those of her husband, John II of Aragon. In this case, however, the 
arms are reversed, incorrectly showing Blanche’s on the left, which drama- 
tizes the fact that the Muslim and Christian craftsmen responsible for the 
decoration were often ignorant of the laws of heraldry and took great liber- 
ties in their rendering. The heraldic inaccuracies, coupled with the limited 
number of pigments at their disposal, often makes the precise identification 
of arms difficult. 

Blanche, daughter of Charles ITI of Evreux and King of Navarre, married 
John IT of Aragon in 1419 and became Queen of Navarre in 1427. She died 
in 1441. Thus the plate must have been commissioned between 1427 and 
1441. The coloring and fine detail in the design point to the early years of 
this period. 


Plate or platter. Manises, 1427-1441. Diameter 1534 inches. The Cloisters Col- 
lection, 56.171.148 





6. One of the rarest objects in the collection, 
this enormous pitcher, holding nearly eight 
quarts, is decorated with intricate bands of 
stylized diamond, zigzag, pseudo-Kufic, and 
other fanciful patterns. The spout and entire 
handle are glazed with a rich copper luster. 

Pitchers, jugs, flasks, and other serving ves- 
sels were produced in great numbers but, 
because of their utilitarian nature, propor- 
tionately few have survived. This particular 


yO Wis f AIS example is very similar in shape to its con- 
heh 1; | A LALA temporaries produced at Malaga, confirming 
| | , | Gh, the strong Andalusian influence on the region 
a of Valencia and demonstrating that traditional 
shapes were more resistant to change than 
were the surface decorations. 
A pitcher of this type may have been used 
either for serving wine or for dispensing water 
for washing hands. 


Pitcher. 1430-1440. Height 183% inches. The 
Cloisters Collection, 56.171.146 





7. The design of this plate, a spur and cross- 
hatch pattern, became very popular during 
the first half of the fifteenth century. Because 
of its resemblance to chains with rectangular 
links, the pattern has been identified by some 
scholars with pottery described in documents 
dating from 1446 through 1449 as encadenat 
(chained). Other plates with this type of dec- 
oration bear the arms of Maria of Castile, 
Queen of Aragon, and the royal arms of both 
Castile-Leon and Aragon-Sicily. The arms em- 
blazoned on this plate are similar to those of 
Maria of Castile, but the fleur-de-lis should 
correctly be a lion rampant. It is thought that 
the arms refer to an unknown member of the 
house of Aragon, probably of French origin. 


Plate. Manises, 1430-1450. Diameter 173% inches. 
The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.106 
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8. During the fifteenth century, a number of floral background patterns developed and even- 
tually completely replaced designs of Muslim origin. This charming plate exhibits one of the 
earliest patterns of this type: an arrangement of lustered discs, singly and in groups of threes 
and fours, entwined with semicircular loops on a diapered ground. The center of the plate is 
charged with a dragon, and on the outer rim in Gothic script is the well-known phrase of the 
Virgin’s Annunciation: ““Ave Maria, Gra [tia] plena.” These decorations, as well as the inner 
and outer rims, are painted in blue glaze. As here, figural representations, such as dragons, 
birds, and other beasts, often enhanced plates with this pattern of floral background. 


Plate. Manises, 1430-1450. Diameter 145% inches. The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.159 
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9. The background of this plate is an elabo- 
ration of the dotted-flower pattern depicted 
in Figure 8, and it incorporates a blue-glazed 
acacia-flower motif. This design must have 
been developed by 1430, a date provided by 
a similar plate, charged with the coat of arms 
of the Duke of Burgundy, which cannot be 
dated later than 1430. In this plate, however, 
an unusual element has been added: four low- 
relief, conventionalized roses, each surrounded 
by a painted hexagon. The uniformity of these 
rose reliefs indicates that the potter pressed 
the pattern into the unfired clay with an in- 
taglio stamp, a method that did not appear 
much before the middle of the century. So 
rare are these plates, and so similar are they 
to one another, that some scholars feel they 
might all have been produced by a single pot- 
tery shop. 


Deep dish (brasero). Manises, about 1450. Dt- 


ameter 1734 inches. Rogers Fund, 40.168.2 


10. ‘The pattern of this plate, which can 
best be described as acacia flowers and bryony 
leaves, became one of the most popular and 
widely disseminated decorative motifs of Va- 
lencian lusterware from 1430 well into the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century. The small 
six-petaled flowers and bryony leaves of rich 
blue glaze are arranged across a background 
of pliant stalks, dots, and leaflike designs in 
copper luster. The design, delicate and grace- 
ful in its’ rendering, is reminiscent of the 
charming North French millefleur tapestries. 

Charged in the center of the plate in copper 
luster is the monogram IHS, a Christian motif 
that occurs not infrequently on plates and 
bowls decorated with this bryony and acacia 
pattern. The pattern seems to have enjoyed 
considerable popularity in Italy, judging from 
the number of plates decorated with it and 
emblazoned with the arms of Italian families, 
such as the Arrighi and Guasconi. 


Dish. Manises, 1430-1460. Diameter 177% inches. 
The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.143 


11. Albarellos, or apothecary jars, were abundant in 
Valencia throughout the fifteenth century, and the ex- 
amples shown here display the four principal decorative 
patterns: Muslim motifs with pseudo-Kufic script and 
bands of geometric and fanciful designs; large ivy leaves 
with tendrils, leaves, and acacia blossoms; bryony leaves 
and acacia blossoms; and large floral patterns with acacia 
blossoms and tendrils derived from the ivy-leaf pattern. 
Jars of similar shape, well known in the Middle East, 
were used for transporting spices and aromatic herbs. 
Albarellos, derived from these Middle Eastern types, 
were produced by the potters of Manises and were used 
as storage jars for spices, herbs, and medicinal compounds. 
All Valencian albarellos, though showing slight variations 
in shape, were basically cylindrical, though somewhat con- 
cave, with a slanting collar leading into a narrower neck 
and a slanting base leading into a turned annular foot. 

Sizes apparently were varied according to use: the 
taller ones for balsams, powders, confections, and elec- 
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tuaries; the squatter ones for unguents. Though some 
may have had ceramic tops, the most common practice 
was to seal the tops with tightly fitted parchment or 
muslin. Few albarellos had glazed labels to indicate their 
contents, though one symbol, which has been interpreted 
to mean, simply, powder, does occur (see Figure 6, page 
17). Generally, the jars were labeled with a strip of parch- 
ment or cloth, which was attached to the jar with glue. 

The later versions of albarellos became shorter and 
wider, their collars curving into the neck instead of jut- 
ting in at an angle. By the sixteenth century, albarellos 
had virtually disappeared from production, perhaps be- 
cause glass or new styles of pottery had become preferable. 


Albarellos. All Manises. From left to right: height 13 inches, 
Gift of J. Pierpont Morgan, 17.190.826; and heights 11, 
11%, and 11% inches, The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.94, 
gr, 56 
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12. This piece may well be a wash basin of 
the sort described in René of Anjou’s inven- 
tory as a lavouer a mains. It is decorated with 
a highly original adaptation of the acacia flow- 
er, tendril, and leaf pattern used in the back- 
ground of the large ivy-leaf-patterned plates. 
Here, though, the ivy leaves are omitted and 
the background pattern has become the prin- 
cipal one. On the brim are seven crowns, per- 
haps indicating a royal commission, whose 
rendering shows considerable ingenuity. The 
underside of the crown spills over the brim 
onto the inside wall of the basin, creating a 
distinctly three-dimensional appearance. The 
monogram IM is charged in the center, pos- 
sibly meaning Jesus Maria, and is an example 
of a purely Christian motif. 


Basin. Manises, about 1440. Diameter 1834 
inches. The Clotsters Collection, 56.171.154 


13. This hemispherical bowl on a pedestal 
foot was probably made in two parts: the bowl 
was thrown on a potter’s wheel, while the ped- 
estal may well have been made on a revolving 
mold. The two pieces were then joined to- 
gether while the clay was still damp, with a 
ring of additional clay overlain to strengthen 
the joint. The foot was made with the concave 
edge common in Manises at this time. 

The decoration, as in Figure 10, is the bry- 
ony pattern, which seems to have enjoyed 
great popularity in Florence and Siena, the 
principal Tuscan import centers of Valencian 
lusterware. Whether such a bowl was intended 
for a specific function is unknown, but its ap- 
pearance suggests a utilitarian rather than a 
decorative use. 


Pedestal bowl. Manises, about 1450. Height 534 
inches. The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.76 


14. The pattern on this plate is of particular 
interest. Well into the second half of the fif- 
teenth century, a number of patterns — clearly 
inspired by the Almohade designs of the late 
fourteenth and early fifteenth centuries in 
Malaga — began to appear in spite of the pre- 
dominance of Christian and Gothic taste at 
the time. The large voluted leaves in heavy 
curls and patterns reminiscent of the palmette 
motif clearly place this plate within the re- 
vived tradition- the same stylistic phase in- 
to which the plate illustrated on the front 
cover falls. The shield in the center, charged 
with a star and a bull, can be identified as 
the arms of the Spanish family Babau. 


Dish. Manises, 1450-1470. Diameter 17 inches. 
The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.125 
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15. Many patterns developed in the early 
years of the fifteenth century were later re- 
peated in adapted or degenerate forms in the 
second half of the century. In this plate, the 
ivy-leaf design, which in earlier times was large 
and highly detailed, is reduced to a small and 
uniform pattern. The colors also show changes 
from the prototype: here they are a uniform 
deep blue and dark copper luster. The pleasing 
effect of the earlier ivy patterns was achieved 
through the articulation of detail and grada- 
tion of color tones; here, a certain appeal is 
achieved by the overall systematic arrange- 
ment of small elements. 

The coat of arms, which we have seen ear- 
lier on a plate of Muslim design (Figure 4), 
is that of Aragon-Sicily. 


Plate. Manises, 1450-1468. Diameter 171% inches. 
The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.129 


16. Pharmacies and herb shops of the fif- 
teenth century were lined with jars, pots, 
gallipots, jugs, urns, and pitchers containing 
every sort of oil, balsam, syrup, and honey. 
This pharmacy jug was probably designed to 
store medicinal oils or balms. Compared to 
many plates bearing the same blue and cop- 
per ivy pattern, this jug is crudely executed 
and indicates that pieces of this sort were pro- 
duced in large numbers for mercantile use 
and were not intended to please an individual 
commissioner. Like the albarellos, this type of 
jug had a relatively short existence, in this 
case probably because the shape and size were 
really unsuited for the intended function. Asit 
would have been very difficult to adequately 
seal the jug, oils and syrups must have quickly 
turned rancid or dried up. 


Pharmacy jug. Manises, second half of the xv 
century. Height 81% inches. The Cloisters Collec- 
tion, 56.171.83 


17,18. These two plates represent the last 
stylistic developments of the century. The 
center of the first plate is encircled by a raised 
ring surrounded by sixteen compartments sep- 
arated by raised ribbing. Within the compart- 
ments are alternating designs of miniscule flo- 
ral and fanciful motifs. Most interesting is the 
uniform dot and stalk pattern that clearly rep- 
resents the last step in the evolution of the 
ivy pattern. 

The second plate is distinguished by its 
brim, formed of radiating petals in low relief 
called gadroons. Here, as in the first plate, the 
decoration consists of a variety of motifs. The 
shields in the centers of both are too general 
to be identified as coats of arms, and in both 
cases the entire plate is colored only with 
copper luster on the cream white, tin enamel 
ground. 


Plates. Both Manises, 1470-1490 and 1480-1490. 
Diameters 1814 and 18% inches. The Cloisters 
Collection, 57.171.114, 160 
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19. While the fronts of Valencian 
lusterware were graced with fine 
decoration, the backs were given 
considerable attention as well. In 
many instances, an adaptation or 
simplification of the obverse design 
was placed on the reverse (Figure 
3, page 15); at other times, simple 
patterns of spirals or concentric 
circles were used; but only rarely 
were the backs left completely un- 
decorated. Here, as on the plate 
illustrated on the back cover, we 
see charming and more elaborate 
back decorations. Though eagles 
depicted en face were the most com- 
mon pattern of this sort, bulls, roe- 
bucks, grifins, rampant lions, and 
other beasts were represented in 
bold but simple lines of thick cop- 
per luster. The very fact that the 
backs were decorated is indicative 
of the care and attention the Valen- 
cian potters devoted to every piece 


they produced. 





Deep dish (back). Manises, 1420-1430. Di- 
ameter 18¥4 inches. The Cloisters Collection, 
56.171.70 





Deep dish (back). Manises, 1430-1465. Di- 
ameter 184% inches. The Cloisters Collection, 
56.171.118 


Deep dish (back). Manises, about 1430. Di- 


ameter 17% inches. The Cloisters Collection, 
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Deep dish (back). Manises, 1435-1468. Diame- 
ter 18 inches. The Cloisters Collection, 56.171.71 
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Easy Elizabeth K. Before Cortés, exhibition, 138-150 

Ecclesiastical Vestments in the Modern Church, J. T. 
Doherty, 310-312 

Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Middle Ages, exhibition, T. 
Husband, 285-290 

Egyptian art. Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318-326 

Eighteenth Century in Italy, exhibition, J. Bean, 248-252 

Eighteenth-Century Italian Draughtsmen, exhibition, 193 

Eighteenth-Century Italian Prints, V. Wiener, 203-225 
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Esther before Ahasuerus, T. D. Kaufmann, 165-169 
Exhibitions 
Arts from the Rooftop of Asia - Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, F. 
Chow, 380-394 
Before Cortés, E. K. Easby, J. F. Scott, 138-150 
Chinese Paintings from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Morse, F. Chow, 151-155 
Collage by Joseph Cornell, H. Geldzahler, 192 
Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Middle Ages, T. Husband, 
285-290 
Eighteenth Century in Italy, J. Bean, 248-252 
Eighteenth-Century Italian Draughtsmen, 193 
List of (1969-1970), 107-108 
Masterpieces of Fifty Centuries, T. Rousseau, 129-137 
Once upon a Time, A. Rawle, 373-379 
Origin and Influence, 318-326 
Prints by Martin Schongauer, J. E. Schub, 398-399 
Valencian Lusterware of the Fifteenth Century, T. Hus- 
band, 20-32 


Ey, Everett 
Florentine Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum: An 
Exhibition and a Catalogue, 430-443 
History of the Portrait of Juan de Pareja by Velazquez 
and Its Painter, 452-475 
Far Eastern art 
Arts from the Rooftop of Asia— Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, 
exhibition, F. Chow, 380-394 
Chinese Paintings from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Morse, exhibition, F. Chow, 151-155 
On Collecting Chinese Painting, E. Morse, 156-162 
Financial statements for the year ended 30 June 1970, 47-52 
Flinn, Elizabeth Haight. A Magnificent Manuscript — A His- 
torical Mystery, 257-260 
Florentine Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum: An Ex- 
hibition and a Catalogue, E. Fahy, 430-443 
Frel, Jiri. The Volneratus Deficiens by Cresilas, 170-177 
Furniture 
American 
Recent Accessions, 371 
Dutch 
Scholarship on Cards, J. Hecht, 188 
English 
Marquetry Furniture by a Brilliant London Master, C. 
Streeter, 418-429 


Cia Henry. Collage by Joseph Cornell, exhibi- 
tion, 192 

Gentileschi, Artemisia. Esther before Ahasuerus, T. D. 
Kaufmann, 165-169 

Glossary of ecclesiastical vestments, 316-317 

Grand Occasions, Florence, M. L. Myers, 236-238; Rome, S. 
Boorsch, 239-240; Venice, M. L. Myers, 241-243 

Greek and Roman art 
Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318-326 
Volneratus Deficiens by Cresilas, J. Frel, 170-177 

Gris, Temperament of Juan, D. Cooper, 358-362 


gees Yvonne. Chelsea Porcelain: Some Recent 
Additions to the Irwin Untermyer Collection, 405-417 

Harper, Prudence. Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318- 
326 

Harrison, Marian G. Scholarship on Cards, 186-187 


Hayward, Jane. Sacred Vestments as They Developed in 
the Middle Ages, 299-309 

Hecht, Johanna. Scholarship on Cards, 188 

Heckel, Inge. The Art of Transporting Art, 191-192 

Herrick, Daniel K. Report of the Treasurer for the year 
ended 30 June 1970, 44-46 

History of the Portrait of Juan de Pareja by Velazquez and 
Its Painter, E. Fahy, 452-475 

Hoffeld, Jeffrey M. An Image of St. Louis and the Structur- 
ing of Devotion, 261-266 

Houghton Shah-nameh, 341-358 

Hoving, Thomas P. F. Report of the President and the Di- 
rector (1969-1970), 33-43 

Howat, John K. ‘Young Man Impatient to Distinguish Him- 
self,” 327-340 

Husband, Timothy 
Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Middle Ages, exhibition, 

285-290 
Valencian Lusterware of the Fifteenth Century, 11-19; 
exhibition, 20-32 


Lee of St. Louis and the Structuring of Devotion, J. M. 
Hoffeld, 261-266 

Ingres to M. Leblanc, H. Naef, 178-184 

Islamic art. Seventy-Eight Pictures from a World of Kings, 
Heroes, and Demons, S. C. Welch, 341-357 

Ives, Colta Feller. Twenty-Four Picturesque Ideas of the 
Flight into Egypt, 194-202 


|e Pucelle -— Facts and Fictions, F. Deuchler, 253-256 
Juan de Pareja by Diego Velazquez, 449-478 


K aufmann, Thomas DaC. Esther before Ahasuerus, 165-169 


L. Corbeiller, Clare. Porcelain Odysseys, 400-402 

Lehman, Arnold. New York Skyscrapers, 363-370 

Lenders, list of (1969-1970), 114-116 

Lilyquist, Christine. Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318- 
326 

Loans, institutions and organizations receiving (1969-1970), 
117 

Looking at Bonne of Luxembourg’s Prayer Book, F. Deuch- 
ler, 267-278 


Miacniticeit Manuscript-A Historical Mystery, E. H. 
Flinn, 257-260 
Mandel, Hanni. Scholarship on Disks, 189-190 
Manuscripts 
Islamic 
Seventy-Eight Pictures from a World of Kings, Heroes, 
and Demons, S. C. Welch, 341-357 
Medieval 
Birds in the Prayer Book of Bonne of Luxembourg, C. 
Vaurie, 279-281 
Calendar Illustrations from Bonne of Luxembourg’s 
Prayer Book, 282-283 
Image of St. Louis and the Structuring of Devotion, J. M. 
Hoffeld, 261-266 
Jean Pucelle-— Facts and Fictions, F. Deuchler, 253-256 
Looking at Bonne of Luxembourg’s Prayer Book, F. 
Deuchler, 267-278 
Magnificent Manuscript-A Historical Mystery, E. H. 
Flinn, 257-260 


Selective Bibliography on Jean Pucelle, the so-called 
Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux, and the Prayer Book of 
Bonne of Luxembourg, 284 

Marquetry Furniture by a Brilliant London Master, C. 

Streeter, 418-429 

Masterpieces of Fifty Centuries, exhibition, T. Rousseau, 
129-137 

McAndrew, John. Venice as It Was, Is, and Must Be, 244- 
247 

Medieval art 

Birds in the Prayer Book of Bonne of Luxembourg, C. 
Vaurie, 279-281 

Calendar Illustrations from Bonne of Luxembourg’s 
Prayer Book, 282-283 

Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Middle Ages, exhibition, 
T. Husband, 285-290 

Glossary of ecclesiastical vestments, 316-317 

Image of St. Louis and the Structuring of Devotion, J. M. 
Hoffeld, 261-266 

Jean Pucelle — Facts and Fictions, F. Deuchler, 253-256 

Looking at Bonne of Luxembourg’s Prayer Book, F. 
Deuchler, 267-278 

Magnificent Manuscript-A Historical Mystery, E. H. 
Flinn, 257-260 

Opus Anglicanum, B. Young, 291-298 

Sacred Vestments as They Developed in the Middle Ages, 
J. Hayward, 299-309 

Selected Bibliography on Jean Pucelle, the so-called 
Hours of Jeanne d’Evreux, and the Prayer Book of 
Bonne of Luxembourg, 284 

Study of Medieval Ecclesiastical Costumes — A Bibliogra- 
phy, D.-D. Schimansky, 313-316 

Valencian Lusterware of the Fifteenth Century, T. Hus- 
band, 11-19; exhibition, 20-32 

Membership by classes (1969-1970), 118 
Metropolitan Museum 
Architecture 

Comprehensive Architectural Plan for the Second Cen- 

tury, 444-448 
Catalogue Department 

Scholarship on Cards, M. Vilcek, M. G. Harrison, J. 
Hecht, 185-188 

Scholarship on Disks, H. Mandel, 189-190 

Corporate Benefactor 
Olivetti to Become the Museum’s First Corporate Bene- 
factor, J. Schwarz, 163-164 
Packing traveling exhibitions 
Art of Transporting Art, |. Heckel, 191-192 
Staff 
Walter Edward Rowe, Master Restorer, P. Tucker, 395- 
397 
Morse, Earl. On Collecting Chinese Painting, 156-162 
Moskowitz, Anita Fiderer. Beer Barrel of the Amazon, 403- 
404 
Myers, Mary L. Grand Occasions, Florence, 236-238; Ven- 
ice, 241-243 


Noaet. Hans. Ingres to M. Leblanc, 178-184 

New York Skyscrapers, A. Lehman, 363-370 

Noailles, Vicomte de, portrait by Gilbert Stuart, J. K. Howat, 
327-340 


Otiver Andrew, Jr. Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318- 
326 


Olivetti to Become the Museum’s First Corporate Benefac- 
tor, J. Schwarz, 163-164 

Once upon a Time, exhibition, A. Rawle, 373-379 

On Collecting Chinese Painting, E. Morse, 156-162 

Opus Anglicanum, B. Young, 291-298 

Oriental art, see Far Eastern art 

Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318-326 


Pistae: 


American 
“Young Man Impatient to Distinguish Himself,” J. K. 
Howat, 327-340 
Conservation 
Technique and Conservation of Velazquez’s Juan de 
Pareja, H. von Sonnenburg, 476-478 
Furopean 
Esther before Ahasuerus, T. D. Kaufmann, 165-169 
Florentine Paintings in the Metropolitan Museum: An 
Exhibition and a Catalogue, E. Fahy, 430-443 
Ingres to M. Leblanc, H. Naef, 178-184 
Juan de Pareja by Diego Velazquez, 449-478 
Far Eastern 
Arts from the Rooftop of Asia- Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, 
exhibition, F. Chow, 380-394 
Chinese Paintings from the Collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl Morse, exhibition, F. Chow, 151-155 
On Collecting Chinese Painting, E. Morse, 156-162 
Islamic 
Houghton Shah-nameh, 341-357 
Twentieth Century 
Recent Accessions, 372 
Temperament of Juan Gris, D. Cooper, 358-362 
Pareja, Juan de, painting by Diego Velazquez, 449-478 
Phillips, John Goldsmith. Canova’s Reclining Naiad, 1-10 
Porcelain 
Chelsea Porcelain: Some Recent Additions to the Irwin 
Untermyer Collection, Y. Hackenbroch, 405-417 
Porcelain Odysseys, C. Le Corbeiller, 400-402 
President’s and Director’s Report (1969-1970), C. D. Dillon 
and T. P. F. Hoving, 33-43 
Primitive art 
Beer Barrel of the Amazon, A. F. Moskowitz, 403-404 
Recent Accessions, 372 
Prints and Photographs 
Eighteenth-Century Italian Draughtsmen, exhibition, 193 
Eighteenth-Century Italian Prints, V. Wiener, 203-225 
Grand Occasions, M. L. Myers, S. Boorsch, 236-243 
Once upon a Time, exhibition, A. Rawle, 373-379 
Prints by Martin Schongauer, exhibition, J. E. Schub, 398- 
399 
Twenty-Four Picturesque Ideas of the Flight into Egypt, 
C. F. lves, 194-202 
Venetian Book Design in the Eighteenth Century, A. P. 
Chalmers, 226-235 
Prints by Martin Schongauer, exhibition, J. E. Schub, 398- 
399 
Pucelle, Jean, Facts and Fictions, F. Deuchler, 253-256 


R awle, Andrea. Once upon a Time, exhibition, 373-379 
Recent Accessions, 371-372 
Rousseau, Theodore 
An Appreciation of the Portrait of Juan de Pareja by 
Velazquez, 449-451 
Masterpieces of Fifty Centuries, exhibition, 129-137 


Rowe, Walter Edward, Master Restorer, P. Tucker, 395-397 


Sic Vestments as They Developed in the Middle Ages, 
J. Hayward, 299-309 
Seventy-Eight Pictures from a World of Kings, Heroes, and 
Demons, S. C. Welch, 341-357 
Schimansky, Dobrila-Donya. The Study of Medieval Ecclesi- 
astical Costumes — A Bibliography, 313-316 
Scholarship on Cards, M. Vilcek, M. G. Harrison, J. Hecht, 
185-188 
Scholarship on Disks, H. Mandel, 189-190 
Schongauer, Martin, Prints by, exhibition, 398-399 
Schub, Judith E. Prints by Martin Schongauer, exhibition, 
398-399 
Schwarz, Jane 
A Comprehensive Architectural Plan for the Second 
Century, 444-448 
Olivetti to Become the Museum’s First Corporate Bene- 
factor, 163-164 
Scott, John F. Before Cortés, exhibition, 138-150 
Scott, Nora. Origin and Influence, exhibition, 318-326 
Sculpture 
Furopean 
Canova’s Reclining Naiad, J. G. Phillips, 1-10 
Recent Accessions, 371 
Far Eastern 
Arts from the Rooftop of Asia-—Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, 
exhibition, F. Chow, 380-394 
Greek and Roman 
Volneratus Deficiens by Cresilas, J. Frel, 170-177 
Middle American 
Before Cortés, exhibition, E. K. Easby, J. F. Scott, 138-150 
Primitive 
Recent Accessions, 372 
Seventy-Eight Pictures from a World of Kings, Heroes, and 
Demons, The Houghton Shah-nameh, S. C. Welch, 341- 
357 
Shah-nameh, Houghton, 341-357 
Sonnenburg, Hubert von. Technique and Conservation of 
the Portrait of Juan de Pareja by Velazquez, 476-478 
South American art. Beer Barrel of the Amazon, A. F. 
Moskowitz, 403-404 
Staff, list of (1969-1970), 123-128 
Streeter, Colin. Marquetry Furniture by a Brilliant London 
Master, 418-429 
Stuart, Gilbert, portrait of Noailles, J. K. Howat, 327-340 
Study of Medieval Ecclesiastical Costumes ~— A Bibliography, 
D.-D. Schimansky, 313-316 


Vesieteue and Conservation of the Portrait of Juan de 
Pareja by Velazquez, H. von Sonnenburg, 476-478 
Temperament of Juan Gris, D. Cooper, 358-362 
Textiles 
Far Eastern 
Arts from the Rooftop of Asia-— Tibet, Nepal, Kashmir, 
exhibition, F. Chow, 380-394 
Medieval 
Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Middle Ages, exhibition, 
T. Husband, 285-290 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Vestments, 316-317 
Opus Anglicanum, B. Young, 291-298 
Sacred Vestments as They Developed in the Middle 
Ages, J. Hayward, 299-309 
Study of Medieval Ecclesiastical Costumes — A Bibliogra- 


phy, D.-D. Schimansky, 313-316 
Modern 
Ecclesiastical Vestments in the Modern Church, J. T. 
Doherty, 310-312 
Tiepolo, Giovanni Domenico. Twenty-Four Picturesque 
Ideas of the Flight into Egypt, C. F. lves, 194-202 
Treasurer’s report for the year ended 30 June 1970, D. K. 
Herrick, 44-46 
Trescher, George. Report on the Centennial, 53-54 
Trustees 
List of (1969-1970), 120 
Visiting Committees (1969-1970), 121-122 
Tucker, Priscilla. Walter Edward Rowe, Master Restorer, 
395-397 
Twentieth Century art 
Collage by Joseph Cornell, exhibition, H. Geldzahler, 192 
New York Skyscrapers, A. Lehman, 363-370 
Recent Accessions, 372 
Temperament of Juan Gris, D. Cooper, 358-362 
Twenty-Four Picturesque Ideas of the Flight into Egypt, 
C. F. lves, 194-202 


Valencia Lusterware of the Fifteenth Century, T. Hus- 
band, 11-19; exhibition, 20-32 
Vaurie, Charles. Birds in the Prayer Book of Bonne of Lux- 
embourg, 279-281 
Velazquez, Diego. Portrait of Juan de Pareja, 449-478 
Venetian Book Design in the Eighteenth Century, A. P. 
Chalmers, 226-235 
Venice as It Was, Is, and Must Be, J. McAndrew, 244-247 
Vestments 
Ecclesiastical Vestments in the Modern Church, J. T. 
Doherty, 310-312 
Ecclesiastical Vestments of the Middle Ages, exhibition, 
T. Husband, 285-290 
Glossary, 316-317 
Opus Anglicanum, B. Young, 291-298 
Sacred Vestments as They Developed in the Middle 
Ages, J. Hayward, 299-309 
Study of Medieval Ecclesiastical Costumes — A Bibliogra- 
phy, D.-D. Schimansky, 313-316 
Vil€ek, Marica. Scholarship on Cards, 185-188 
Visiting Committees (1969-1970), 121-122 
Volneratus Deficiens by Cresilas, J. Frel, 170-177 


Wrener, Victor, Eighteenth-Century Italian Prints, 203- 
225 
Welch, Stuart C. Seventy-Eight Pictures from a World of 
Kings, Heroes, and Demons, 341-357 
Western European arts 
Canova’s Reclining Naiad, J. G. Phillips, 1-10 
Chelsea Porcelain: Some Recent Additions to the Irwin 
Untermyer Collection, Y. Hackenbroch, 405-417 
Marquetry Furniture by a Brilliant London Master, C. 
Streeter, 418-429 
Porcelain Odysseys, C. Le Corbeiller, 400-402 
Recent Accessions, 371 
Scholarship on Cards, M. G. Harrison, 186-187 
Scholarship on Cards, J. Hecht, 188 


Yeung Bonnie. Opus Anglicanum, 291-298 
“Young Man Impatient to Distinguish Himself,” J. K. 
Howat, 327-340 
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information 


The Main Building: Open weekdays, except Tuesdays, 10-5; Tuesdays 10-10; 
Sundays and holidays 1-5. Telephone information: 736-2211. The Restaurant 
is open weekdays 11:30-2:30; Tuesday evenings 5-9; Saturdays 11:30-3:45; 
Sundays 12:00-3:45; closed holidays. 

The Cloisters: Open weekdays, except Mondays, 10-5; Sundays and _ holi- 
days 1-5 (May-September, Sundays 1-6). Telephone: WAdsworth 3-3700. 
There is a Pay-What-You-Wish admission charge to the Main Building and 
The Cloisters; there is no charge for special exhibitions. Members free. 
Membership: Information will be mailed on request. 
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